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THE   ENGLISH  NOVEL 

By  W:  H:  Crawshaw,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Colgate 
University 

Papers  on  any  one  of  the  topics  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  lec- 
turer so  as  to  reach  him  not  less  than  48  hours  before  the  succeeding 
lecture.  Address  W:  H:  Crawshaw,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

The  special  class,  consisting  of  those  who  do  the  reading  and  the 
written  work,  and  also  of  any  others  who  may  be  particularly  inter- 
ested, will  meet  for  a  half  hour  before  the  beginning  of  the  lecture, 
to  hear  comments  on  the  papers,  to  get  special  information  on  reading, 
to  have  difficulties  made  clear,  to  discuss  questions  involved,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  each  lecture^  there  will  be  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture,  at  which  iany  of  the  audience  may  ask  questions 
of  the  lecturer,  or  present-»S?^wn  views. 

Lecture  i  / 

RISE   OF  THE  NOVEL 

Prototypes  of  the  novel 

Slow  growth  of  new  literary  forms.  Recent  birth  of  the 
novel;  remote  origin  of  its  great  prototypes.  Narrative  the 
oldest  of  literary  forms.  Narration  in  literature:  its  variety, 
influence  and  importance.  Early  narratives  chiefly  in 
poetry:  great  narrative  poems.  Gradual  development  of 
prose  narrative.  Some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared: fabulous  history,  myths,  tales,  etc.  Its  typical  form 
the  prose  romance ;  one  of  the  prototypes  of  the  novel. 

Early  origin  of  dramatic  literature;  its  universal  develop- 
ment and  literary  preeminence.  Variety  of  its  forms. 
Appears  first  in  poetry,  but  later  in  prose.  Its  typical  form 
the  regular  drama;  one  of  the  prototypes  of  the  novel. 
Romance  and  drama  both  highly  developed  before  the  birth 
of  the  novel. 
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Romance  and  drama  in  English  literature 

English  narrative  poetry.  Chaucer :  his  greatness  as  a 
narrative  poet;  his  prose  tales.  First  great  prose  romance 
in  English  literature:  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur, 
More's  Utopia.  Medieval  romances.  Elizabethan  romances: 
Lyly's  Eiiphues;  Sidney's  Arcadia;  romantic  and  realistic 
tales.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  progress;  Defoe's  Robinson  Cru- 
soe; Swift's  Gulliver^ s  travels.     Later  romances. 

Beginnings  of  drama  in  England.  Its  great  fruitfulness 
during  the  Elizabethan  period;  decline  of  romantic  drama. 
Drama  of  the  restoration;  its  degeneration.  Low  state  of 
drama  in  early  part  of  i8th  century. 

Relation  between  the  novel  and  its  prototypes 

Main  purpose  of  drama  is  to  portray  human  life  arnd 
character.  This  also  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  novel. 
Drama  portrays  by  means  of  dialogue  and  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  novel  uses  direct  description  and  exposi- 
tion. Drama  develops  its  plot  indirectly  through  the 
characters.  The  novel  uses  chiefly  the  method  of  direct 
•  narration.  The  novel  a  modified  form  of  drama,  presenting, 
plot  and  characters  directly  instead  of  leaving  all  to  be 
acted,  out. 

Romance  and  novel  agree  in  their  use  of  direct  narration. 
Their  differences  more  vital.     Romance  is  concerned  almost- 
exclusively  with  events;  characters  exist  merely  as  actors. 
Novel  is  concerned  chiefly  with  portrayal  of  life  and  charac- 
ter ;  events  subordinate. 

Novel  a  combination  of  drama  and  romance,  borrowing 
characterization  from  the  one  and  direct  narration  from  the 
other.  Modifications  in  subject  and  treatment  necessitated 
by  this  combination.  Novel  more  closely  allied  with  drama 
than  with  romance. 

Causes  of  the  birth  of  the  novel 

Typical  novel  limited  to  the  vehicle  of  prose;  English 
prose  style  not  developed  till  latter  part  of  17th  century; 
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1 8th  century  our  great  age  of  prose.  Decadence  of  the 
drama;  demand  for  something  to  supply  its  place.  Growth 
of  a  reading  public.  i8th  century  self-conscious  and  in- 
terested in  studying  contemporary  life  and  society;  E:uch 
study  characteristic  of  the  typical  novel.  The  novel  based 
on  interest  in  the  common  man;  such  interest  arises  in  the 
iSth  century  and  dominates  modern  life. 

Beginnings  of  the  novel 

Approaches  to  the  novel  in  Elizabethan  age;  some  crude 
study  of  real  life  in  prose  narrative.  Bunyan's  presentation 
of  lifelike  characters  in  allegoric  guise.  Defoe's  realistic 
method.  Swift's  satiric  reflection  of  the  life  of  his  age. 
Portrayal  of  contemporary  life  and  character  in  Addison's 
essays.  How  these  works  prepared  the  way  for  the  novel: 
by  their  mastery  of  prose  style;  by  their  example  in  narra- 
tive method ;  by  their  handling  of  human  life;  by  their 
awakening  of  public  interest. 

First  typical  novel  Pamela :  written  by  Samuel  Richard- 
son and  published  in  1740;  the  author;  circumstances  un- 
der which  Pamela  was  produced ;  its  form,  merit  and  influ- 
ence. 

Refereuces 
Bunyan.     Pilgrim's  progress. 
Defoe.     Robinson  Crusoe. 
Gosse.     History  of  i8th  century  literature. 
Jusserand.     English  novel  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Lanier.     English  novel. 
Lyly.     Euphues. 
Malory.     Morte  d' Arthur. 
Masson.     British  novelists  and  their  styles. 
Morley.     Early  prose  romances. 
Sidney.     Arcadia. 
Swift.     Gulliver's  travels. 
Taine.     History  of  English  literature. 
Tuckerman.     History  of  English  prose  fiction. 
Welsh.     Development  of  English  literature. 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Why  is  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  a  romance  rather  than 
a  novel  ? 

2  Give  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  rise  of  the  novel. 

3  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  novel 
as  a  new  literary  form  ? 


Lecture  2 

THE  NOVEL  IN  THE  i8TH  CENTURY 

First  great  development  of  the  novel  covers  a  period  of 
about  25  years.  Includes  three  great  novelists  and  several 
single  masterpieces.  Its  product  an  important  part  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  fixes  the  traditions  of  the  novel,  and 
furnishes  great  examples  in  the  various  kinds  of  fiction. 
This  first  development  followed  by  a  barren  period  extend- 
ing to  the  time  of  Scott. 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761) 

His  life:  early  experiences;  business  career;  late  develop- 
ment of  his  literary  faculty;  circumstances  under  which  his 
first  novel  was  written.  His  character:  seriousness,  simpli- 
city, sentimentality,  nervousness,  morality.  His  genius:  the 
novelist  of  sentiment,  of  pathos,  of  professed  morality. 
His  insight  into  female  character ;  power  of  delicate  and 
subtle  analysis  ;  command  over  the  gentler  emotions, 

Richardson's  work.  His  first  novel,  Pamela  (1740):  a 
story  of  female  virtue  resisting  temptation  and  finally  re- 
warded by  a  happy  marriage.  Clarissa  Harlowe  (1748):  his 
masterpiece;  a  story  of  virtue  unfortunate  and  suffering. 
History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (1753):  his  last  novel; 
*'  the  character  and  actions  of  a  man  of  true  honor."  His 
narrative  method:  the  story  told  through  a  series  of  letters. 
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Henry  Fielding  (1707-54) 

Began  as  a  dramatist :  his  work  of  comparatively  little 
value.  His  first  novel,  Joseph  Andrews  (1742):  begun  as  a 
parody  of  Pamela;  represents  a  virtuous  young  man  resist- 
ing female  allurements.  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great 
(1743).  Tom  Jones  (1749):  his  masterpiece;  "  the  history 
of  a  foundling."  Amelia  (1751):  his  last  novel.  Pursues 
the  method  of  direct  narration,  but  is  much  given  to  episodes. 

A  strong  and  manly  figure.  A  man  of  many  faults  but  of 
an  essentially  sound  nature.  Powerful  in  intellect  and 
fenergetic  in  character.  His  insight  into  the  character  of 
men.  Power  of  vivid  and  lifelike  portrayal:  his  character 
intensely  human.  His  humor  and  geniality.  The  greatest 
novelist  of  the  i8th  century. 

Tobias  Smollett  (1721-71) 

The  novelist  of  wild  adventure,  of  satire  and  of  cyni- 
cism. His  varied  and  adventurous  life;  his  experience 
largely  provides  the  materials  for  his  novels.  Not  a  man  of 
great  imagination;  reproduces  rather  than  invents.  Min- 
gles a  superficial  realism  with  very  improbable  incidents. 
His  characters  exaggerated  and  violent.  '  His  coarseness  and 
ferocity.     His  real  genius  and  influence. 

His  work.  Author  of  five  novels:  Roderick  Random  (1748), 
Peregrine  Pickle  ( 1 7 5 1 ) ,  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom  (1753), 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  (1762),  Humphry  Clinker  (1771);  the 
last  his  masterpiece.  Striking  similarity  of  his  novels;  all 
concerned  with  the  adventures  of  some  wild  and  vulgar 
hero. 

Minor  novelists 

The  period  notable  for  a  series  of  separate  masterpieces. 
Laurence  Sterne  :  his  humor  and  sentiment;  his  exquisite 
style.  Tristram  Shandy,  its  rambling  plot  and  lifelike 
characters.  Sentimental  journey.  Doctor  Johnson's  Rasselas: 
a  philosophic  and  didactic  romance.  Walpole's  Castle  of 
Otranto:  anticipates  Scott  in  medieval  fiction.     Goldsmith's 
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Vicar  of  Wakefield:  a  romantic  novel  of  the  pastoral  type; 
a  great  and  original  work  of  genius;  its  simplicity  of  style  and 
spirit. 

Barren  period 

Extends  over  some  50  years.  Novels  continue  to  be  writ- 
ten, but  are  for  the  most  part  weak  and  uninteresting.  Some 
work  of  excellent  quality  accomplished.  Brooke,  The  Fool 
of  quality.  Mackenzie,  Man  of  feeling.  Frances  Burney, 
Evelina;  Cecilia;  Camilla,  Beckford,  Vathek,  Ann  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^  etc.  Maria  Edge  worth.  Jane 
Porter.  Jane  Austen.  Revival  of  the  novel  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

References 

Fielding.     Tom  Jones. 

Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Gosse.     History  of  i8th  century  literature. 

Johnson.     Rasselas. 

Masson.     British  novelists  and  their  styles. 

Richardson.     Pamela. 

Smollett.     Humphry  Clinker. 

Stephen.     Hours  in  a  library. 

Sterne.     Tristram  Shandy. 

Taine.     History  of  English  literature. 

Tuckerman.     History  of  English  prose  fiction. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Describe    Richardson's   peculiar  method  of  narration, 
and  point  out  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

2  Compare  the  genius  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  as 
novelists. 

3  Give  an  outline  of  the  story  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 
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Lecture  3 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

The  novel  in  the  i8th  century:  great  work  in  the  realistic 
style  ;  beginnings  in  historical  romance.  Condition  of  the 
novel  at  beginning  of  19th  century:  moderate  successes  in 
realistic  fiction;  no  work  of  the  first  order.  Revival  of 
romantic  novel  with  Scott.  Suddenness  and  power  of  the 
new  movement. 

Scott  as  a  man  of  letters 

His  devotion  to  literature.  His  eminent  position  and  in- 
fluence among  the  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  greatness 
as  a  poet :  extent  and  quality  of  his  poetic  work.  Preemi- 
nently a  romantic  and  narrative  poet.  Influence  of  his 
poetic  genius  on  his  prose  writings.  His  novels  remarkable 
for  romantic  quality  and  narrative  power.  Great  extent 
and  value  of  his  literary  work:  its  permanence  and  influence. 
The  man  broader  and  greater  than  the  artist. 

Characteristics  of  his  genius 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  mind.  Eminently  sane  and 
clear,  though  neither  subtle  nor  profound.  His  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  Wide  range  of  his  artistic  sympathy.  His 
power  of  objective  portrayal.  His  ability  to  excite  and  to 
portray  the  emotions:  not  profound  but  intense  and  ener- 
getic. His  geniality  and  humor.  His  imagination:  its 
remarkable  vividness  and  lucidity;  power  to  construct  large 
and  complicated  pictures;  the  wealth  of  its  materials.  His 
sense  for  beauty :  an  instinctive  lover  of  the  beautiful  both 
in  nature  and  in  art ;  special  fondness  for  beauty  associated 
with  mystery  and  romance.  His  wonderful  fluency  and  fer- 
tility; his  tremendous  capacity  for  work. 

His  work  as  a  novelist 

Its  romantic  character:  in  its  subject  matter;  in  freedom 
of  treatment;  in  its  emphasis  of  the  narrative  element.     His- 
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torical  novels:  Scottish,  English,  continental;  wide  range 
in  time;  concerned  chiefly  with  medieval  history.  Scott's 
power  to  reproduce  the  past;  his  merits  and  defects  as  a 
historical  novelist.  Novels  of  Scottish  life:  semi-historical 
in  character;  somewhat  less  romantic  in  conception.  His 
knowledge  of  Scottish  life  and  character;  his  interest  in 
Scottish  history  and  scenery;  his  patriotism.  How  his  work 
is  associated  with  historic  personages  and  with  particular 
scenes  and  places.  Defects  and  limitations  of  his  work:  its 
undeniable  greatness  and  power. 

Narrative  element 

Relative  importance  of  narration  in  Scott's  novels.  His 
skill  in  construction  of  plot  and  conduct  of  narrative:  rapid- 
ity of  movement;  interesting  details;  dramatic  situations; 
effective  climax  ;  unity  and  variety.  Scott  above  all  a  great 
story-teller.  Picturesqueness  and  vividness  of  his  descrip- 
tion; how  it  helps  and  strengthens  his  narrative. 

Characters 

Scott's  interest  in  character  secondary  but  none  the  less 
real.  His  skill  in  delineation.  Variety  and  originality  of 
his  personages  :  their  vitality  and  fidelity  to  nature.  His 
power  to  create  objective  human  character.  His  characters 
comparatively  superficial:  he  does  not  possess  insight  equal 
to  his  power  of  portrayal.  Characters  individual  rather  than 
typical.  His  treatment  of  character  somewhat  affected  by 
his  romantic  tendency.  His  greatest  success  in  treatment 
of  historic  characters.  Scott  has  given  us  true,  interesting, 
and  valuable,  though  not   profound  pictures  of  human  life. 

Scott's  position  and  influence 

Greatest  of  English  romantic  novelists.  A  master  of  nar- 
rative whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  The  fascination  and 
abiding  interest  of  his  work.  His  influence  on  contempo- 
rary and  succeeding  novelists ;  on  literature ;  on  mankind. 
The  place  of  his  novels  in  literature  and  in  his  own  work. 
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References 

Hutton.     Scott. 

Lockhart.     Life  of  Scott. 

Masson.     British  novelists  and  their  styles. 

Scott.     Kenilworth. 

Stephen.     Hours  in  a  library. 

Taine.     History  of  English  literature. 

Welsh.     Development  of  English  literature. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  What   position   does  Scott  occupy  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  novel  ? 

2  Distinguish  between  the  historic  and  private  elements 
in  Kenilworth. 

3  What  are  the  leading  features    of    Scott's  genius   as   a 
novelist.? 


Lecture  4 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

His  subjects  and  methods 

A  shrewd  observer  of  life:  his  familiarity  with  men  and 
things.  His  own  practical  experience  of  life's  realities  and 
hardships.  Opportunities  for  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of 
English  life:  specially  for  study  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes ;  particular  knowledge  of  London  life.  His  familiar- 
ity with  certain  favorite  localities.  His  subjects  drawn  al- 
most entirely  from  the  life  of  the  English  common  people. 

His  handling  of  these  subjects  characterized  by  great 
freedom.  His  novels  an  extreme  idealization  of  the  actual 
and  the  familiar.  Takes  liberties  with  the  outward  facts  of 
life  both  in  construction  of  plot  and  in  portrayal  of  charac- 
ters. Does  not  seek  primarily  a  faithful  picture  of  life;  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  attack  or  defense  of  some  moral 
principle,  and  portrays  life  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose. 
Partisanship  in  regard  to  his  own  characters;  lack  of  artistic 
impartiality. 
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His  emotional  power 

A  man  characterized  by  intense  power  of  emotion:  his 
feelings  easily  aroused.  His  emotions  inspired  by  life  rather 
than  by  literature  :  always  on  the  side  of  truth,  morality, 
and  religion.  Pathos  and  humor  his  most  characteristic 
emotions;  his  rare  union  of  the  two.  His  deep  tenderness 
of  nature;  power  over  the  softer  emotions  of  the  liuman 
heart.  How  pathos  permeates  his  work.  His  humor  of  the 
broad  and  boisterous  kind :  hearty  laughter,  playful  irony, 
potent  ridicule,  love  of  the  grotesque.  One  of  the  world's 
greatest  humorists;  this  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  greatness; 
also  accounts  for  much  that  is  strange,  distorted,  exaggerated 
in  his  work.  Dickens  rather  a  caricaturist  than  a  painter 
of  portraits;  the  caricaturist  also  a  revealer.  Dickens  not 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  fail  to  comprehend  his  sin- 
gular combination  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  the  effect  of 
this  on  his  work. 

His  imagination  * 

Great  emotional  power  tends  to  quicken  imagination;  the 
imagination  of  Dickens  easily  aroused.  Its  variety  and  fer- 
tility. Its  clearness  and  minuteness;  perfect  conception  of 
objects  even  to  slightest  details.  Little  penetration  into  es- 
sential realities,  but  wonderful  power  of  effective  combina- 
tion. Remarkable  peculiarities  of  his  pictures  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  marvelous  intensity  and  vividness  of  his 
imagination:  he  sees  the  ideal  almost  as  vividly  as  the 
actual;  to  him  inanimate  things  seem  endowed  with  life  and 
sensibility.  How  his  humor  and  pathos  affect  his  imagina- 
tion. 

His  art  as  a  novelist 

Not  a  great  master  of  style:  inclined  to  carelessness  and 
even  coarseness.  A  good  narrator :  his  skill  in  construction 
and  handling  of  a  large  and  intricate  plot ;  unflagging  inter- 
est of  his  narrative;  some  tendency  to  looseness  and  digres- 
sion.    Clearness    and    vividness    of  his    description :    often 
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highly  idealized.  His  characters :  representative  of  the 
author's  theories  and  purposes  rather  than  of  human  life; 
typical  of  virtues  and  vices  rather  than  of  men  and  women; 
fanciful  and  exaggerated  ;  thoroughly  English ;  human  and 
lifelike  in  spite  of  all  limitations.  How  he  identifies  himself 
with  his  work.  Effect  of  practical  purposes  on  his  portrayal 
of  life. 

General  estimate  of  Dickens 

Most  popular  and  influential  of  English  novelists.  Open 
to  serious  criticism  :  his  exaggeration,  sensationalism,  senti- 
mentality, coarseness,  didacticism.  Undeniably  g(feat  de- 
spite all  limitations.  Teaches  essential  truth,  though  he 
distorts  outward  fact.  A  great  artist  as  well  as  a  great 
preacher  and  moralist.  At  bottom,  sincere,  simple,  tender, 
genial,  manly,  true.  His  greatness  due  to  a  high  develop- 
ment of  certain  powers:  his  limitations  due  to  a  lack  of 
proportion  and  harmony  between  his  various  artistic  quali- 
ties. A  great  humorist,  a  great  novelist,  a  great  master  of 
the  human  heart. 

References 

Dickens.     David  Copperfield. 

Forster.     Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Masson.     British  novelists  and  their  styles. 

Shepard.     Pen  pictures  of  modern  authors. 

Taine.     History  of  English  literature. 

Ward.     Dickens. 

Welsh.     Development  of  English  literature. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Dickens. 

2  How  far  does  David  Copperfield  reflect  Dickens'  own 
character  and  experience } 

3  Illustrate  from  David  Copperfield  the  peculiarities  of 
Dickens'  imagination. 

4  How  does  purpose  affect  art  in  Dickens'  novels  ? 
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Lecture  5 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

General  character  of  his  work 

A  novelist  of  life  and  manners.  The  painter  of  an  age 
and  a  particular  state  of  society  rather  than  of  humanity  ;  a 
student  of  life  rather  than  of  the  individual  soul.  His  limited 
range:  English  life;  high  society;  artificial  and  conventional 
manners.  Variety  of  character  within  his  limits:  occasional 
repetitions  of  character.  His  real  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  of  the  social  conditions  that  he  portrays.  His 
method  of  treatment  realistic:  neither  superficial  nor  pro- 
found; life  and  character  more  important  than  narrative. 
His  moral  purpose:  does  not  seek  to  reform  institutions  or 
to  advocate  a  cause;  attacks  human  weakness  and  folly  and 
rebukes  a  system  of  life. 

Character  of  the  man 

On  the  surface,  a  man  of  the  world ;  acquainted  with  the 
vice  and  meanness  of  society  ;  his  knowledge  results  in  dis- 
illusion. Apparently  a  cynic  and  a  pessimist.  A  spirit 
quick  to  scorn  and  despise;  ready  with  mocking  laughter  or 
with  potent  ridicule;  capable  of  scathing  irony  and  bitter 
sarcasm.  Beneath  the  surface  he  is  a  most  thorough  and 
genuine  man.  A  believer  in  the  essential  goodness  of 
humanity.  A  kindly  and  genial  nature:  his  tender  and  com- 
passionate heart.  A  man  of  faith  and  of  hope.  All  his  scorn 
and  bitterness  grow  out  of  his  intense  indignation  against  the 
vile  and  false,  and  his  intense  love  of  the  true  and  pure. 
His  customary  restraint  of  emotion;  nevertheless  a  man  of 
strong  and  deep  feeling.  The  patience  and  loving  kindness 
of  his  life. 

His  genius  as  a  literary  artist 

A  keen  observer  of  life:  his  knowledge  accurate;  his  in- 
sight true,  though  not  profound.  His  power  in  characteriza- 
tion: subtlety  of  his  analysis;  originality  of  his  conceptions; 
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fidelity  to  life.  A  fine  imagination:  clear,  penetrating, 
vivid,  fertile.  A  serious  thinker:  value  of  his  reflections  on 
human  life;  on  this  side  he  appeals  more  to  mature  minds. 
His  emotional  power:  strong  though  regulated;  his  pathos, 
humor,  indignation.  Character  of  his  humor :  not  broad 
and  boisterous ;  subtle,  delicate,  keen,  bitter,  a  powerful 
weapon  of  satire  and  ridicule;  Thackeray  laughs  at  the 
world  rather  than  with  it.  An  intense  lover  of  moral  beauty 
as  shown  in  pure,  sweet,  genuine  character:  his  pictures  of 
life  exalt  beauty  largely  by  contrast  and  suggestion.  Not 
a  great  narrator:  lacking  as  a  literary  architect.  Fine 
power  of  description.  A  master  of  English  prose  style:  his 
clearness,  finish,  ease,  incisiveness,  vivacity. 

His  work  as  a  novelist 

The  interest  of  his  novels  primarily  an  interest  of  char- 
acter. The  characters  well-defined,  individual  and  lifelike. 
Portrays  male  characters  better  than  female  and  mature 
persons  better  than  children.  Characters  of  the  novels 
comparatively  few  in  number.  So  related  as  to  form  a  nat- 
ural, consistent  and  faithful  picture  of  life.  Narrative  sub- 
ordinate in  interest:  easy  and  graceful,  but  lacking  in  move- 
ment, complication,  climax,  dramatic  effect.  Many  good 
descriptions;  mostly  of  persons,  situations,  conditions,  etc. 
Satire  on  human  follies  and  moral  reflections  on  life;  inter- 
esting and  instructive  for  their  own  sake,  independently  of 
the  story.  Eff'ectof  satire  on  art:  forces  the  author  upon  us; 
distracts  our  attention  from  the  characters  and  distorts 
them.  Effect  of  moralizing  on  art:  interrupts  story  for  ser- 
mon; mars  the  unity,  proportion  and  continuity  of  the  work; 
likely  to  destroy  art  if  the  moral  purpose  is  less  broad  and 
human  than  Thackeray's.  Artistic  success  of  Henry  Es?rwndj 
Thackeray's  greatness  as  a  novelist  here  fully  revealed. 

His  position  and  influence 

Perhaps  the  least  popular  of  the  great  English  novelists. 
Appeals  chiefly  to  mature  and  thoughtful  minds:  to  men  and 
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women  who  know  the  world.  His  influence  against  the  hol- 
lowness  and  rottenness  of  society.  Influence  on  later  novel- 
ists. 

References 
Masson.     British  novelists  and  their  styles. 
Shepard.     Pen  pictures  of  modern  authors. 
Taine.     History  of  English  literature. 
Thackeray.     Henry  Esmond. 
Trollope.     Thackeray. 
Welsh.     Development  of  English  literature. 

Topics  for  papers 

1  Discuss  Hefiry  Esmond  as  a  historical  novel. 

2  Discuss  Henry  Esmond  2is  a  portrayal  of  human  life. 

3  What  is  the  effect  of  Thackeray's  satire  on  his  art } 

4  What  are  Thackeray's  peculiarities  as  to  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  method  of  treatment } 


Lecture  6 
GEORGE  ELIOT 

The  woman  and  the  artist 

Thoroughly  English  :  her  provincial  origin  and  sympa- 
thies. Like  Shakspere,  she  transcends  in  spirit  the  bounds 
of  Warwickshire  or  of  England.  The  largest  life  from  the 
narrowest  circumstances ;  the  broadest  art  through  the  most 
limited  subject.  Her  acquaintance  with  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated life;  humanity  here  visible  in  its  most  natural 
and  typical  forms.  Her  intense  emotional  nature :  tender- 
ness and  pity;  her  loves  and  friendships.  Development  of 
her  emotions:  her  life  sorrows ;  her  deep  heart  experiences; 
her  physical  sufferings;  a  sad  yet  serene  nature.  Wide 
range  of  her  emotional  powers;  relation  of  these  to  her  art. 
Her  intellectuality  and  culture:  her  force,  breadth  and 
subtlety   of   intellect ;  her   mental   development ;  extensive 
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reading  and  study ;  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  philosophy, 
history  and  art.  Her  early  religious  experiences  largely 
determined  by  her  emotional  nature;  effect  of  her  intellec- 
tuality on  her  religious  views;  her  doubts  and  struggles;  her 
later  attitude  toward  Christianity.  An  essentially  religious 
nature;  her  reverence;  her  conscientiousness  in  life  and 
work;  her  altruism.  Her  association  with  Mr  Lewes:  its 
moral  aspect;  its  effect  on  her  genius.  Essential  simpli- 
city and  sincerity  of  her  character.  Poetic  element  in  her 
nature;  her  poetry.  Combination  of  masculine  and  femi- 
nine in  her  genius.  Probably  the  greatest  woman  in  litera- 
ture. 

Her  genius  as  a  novelist 

Breadth  of  her  sympathy ;  profound  and  catholic  interest 
in  human  life.  Depth  and  delicacy  of  her  insight.  Her 
creative  imagination:  marvelous  power  of  endowing  her 
creatures  with  life.  Essentially  a  delineator  of  the  soul. 
Her  power  to  reach  the  universal  through  the  local.  A 
great  observer,  viewing  life  accurately  and  endeavoring  to 
portray  it  faithfully;  power  to  discern  the  poetry  and  beauty 
of  life;  sees  beneath  the  surface.  A  lover  of  the  beautiful 
in  art,  in  nature  and  in  the  human  soul ;  power  to  discern 
beauty  in  common  things.  Emotional  power:  her  pathos 
the  simple  and  unforced  pathos  of  human  life  and  destiny; 
breadth,  healthiness  and  geniality  of  her  humor. 

Her  subjects  and  methods 

A  realist  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  Deals  for  the 
most  part  with  English  country  life  and  with  the  lower  and 
middle  classes;  her  wider  range  in  Romola  and  Middle- 
triarchy  Knowledge  of  her  subject :  her  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart  intimate  and  profound;  her  careful  study 
of  all  details  of  a  subject.  Her  works  a  study  of  life  rather 
than  of  manners.  Deals  with  life  truthfully,  but  in  a  way 
really  imaginative  and  poetic.  Her  chief  interest  in  the 
study  of  character;  the  depth  of  her  insight  and  the  subtlety 
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of  her  analysis.  Does  not  lack  power  to  tell  an  interesting 
story;  her  power  of  construction.  The  subjective  element 
in  her  work ;  in  peculiar  contrast  with  her  great  dramatic 
power.  The  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  of  her  criti- 
cism of  life. 

Characteristics  of  her  work 

The  naturalness  of  her  characters:  their  typical  nature  ; 
wide  range  of  life  represented ;  their  distinctness  and  indi- 
viduality. Characters  comparatively  few:  not  many  distinctly 
subordinate  parts ;  equal  success  in  male  and  female  char- 
acters. They  form  a  natural  and  impressive  picture  of 
human  life.  Her  plots  :  movement  rather  slow  ;  interesting 
details  and  circumstances  ;  occasional  dramatic  situations  ; 
plots  well  organized  and  directed  toward  a  definite  goal. 
Her  descriptions:  of  men  and  women,  of  nature,  of  animals, 
of  situations;  distinctness  and  picturesqueness.  Her  novels 
not  marred  by  prejudice  or  by  any  satiric  or  didactic  purpose; 
her  occasional  moral  dissertations  in  harmony  with  her  por- 
trayal. Her  novels,  great  works  of  art,  true,  beautiful  and 
profound  pictures  of  life.  No  greater  creator  of  character 
since  Shakspere. 

References 

Cross.     Life  and  letters  of  George  Eliot. 

Eliot.     Adam  Bede. 

Hutton.     Essays  in  literary  criticism. 

James.     Partial  portraits. 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Compare  the  characters  of  Dinah  Morris  and  Hetty 
Sorrel  in  Adam^  Bede. 

2  Give  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  Adam  Bede. 

3  How  does  George  Eliot  differ  from  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
ray as  to  her  subject  matter.? 

4  Discuss  her  genius  as  a  creator  of  character. 
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Lecture  7 
JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 

His  work  and  his  genius 

A  voluminous  writer.  Not  a  typical  man  of  letters.  Ap- 
peals to  the  common  people.  His  only  enduring  work  in 
his  novels.  His  wonderful  fertility  as  a  novelist.  The 
uneven  character  of  his  work.  His  subjects.  Distinctly  a 
novelist  of  action.  His  sea  novels ;  origin  of  the  true  sea 
story  due  to  him ;  our  greatest  novelist  of  the  sea  ;  his 
qualifications  for  this  task.  His  Leatherstocking  tales  and 
other  stories  of  border  life  ,  his  treatment  of  the  American 
Indian  ;  his  true  field  the  borderland  between  savage  and 
civilized  life.  His  controversial  novels:  their  ill-success. 
His  failure  as  a  novelist  of  ordinary  life.  A  great  romancer 
and  story-teller.  Comparison  between  Cooper  and  Scott. 
His  Americanism.  His  popularity.  His  preeminence  within 
his  own  domain.  His  real  vitality  and  power,  in  spite  of 
many  limitations  and  defects.  A  true  novelist,  though  not 
a  great  student  or  revealer  of  human  life.  Will  live  in 
comparatively  few  of  his  greatest  works:  should  be  judged 
by  these. 

Narrative  element 

His  power  in  telling  a  fascinating  story.  Somewhat  lack- 
ing in  construction  of  plot :  looseness  and  prolixity.  His 
masterly  skill  in  reciting  stirring  events.  His  vividness  in 
portraying  action.  His  inventiveness  and  variety;  the  ful- 
ness of  his  narrative.  The  improbability  of  many  of  his 
details.  His  unfailing  interest.  The  power  and  vividness 
of  his  description:  the  truth  and  intensity  of  his  local  color- 
ing; how  his  own  experience  furnished  the  basis  for  this. 
His  treatment  of  nature:  true,  picturesque,  suggestive. 
Association  of  his  scenes  and  characters  with  nature. 

Characters 

Not  a  great  creator  of  character.  His  success  in  a  few 
particular  instances.     The   originality  aiid  interest   of  his 
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best  creations.  Succeeds  best  with  men  and  with  characters 
from  low  life;  deals  with  the  natural  rather  than  with  the 
artificial  man;  his  characters  nevertheless  mostly  conven- 
tional. His  comparative  failure  in  portraying  women.  His 
characters  mostly  superficial:  he  lacks  profound  insight  and 
power  of  subtle  analysis.  Narrow  range  of  his  characters. 
His  partiality;  lacking  in  objective  sympathy.  Characters 
usually  portrayed  in  bold  outline;  few  subtle  and  delicate 
touches.  Extreme  and  improbable  portrayals;  his  heroes 
preternaturally  brave  and  skilful,  his  women  uniformly 
timid  and  shrinking.  Lack  of  sufficient  motive  in  many  of 
his  characters.  Interest  lies  in  the  action  of  the  characters 
rather  than  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  characters 
on  the  whole  true  and  lifelike,  though  not  great  and  typical. 

His  defects  and  merits  as  an  artist 

Incorrectness  and  carelessness  in  his  style.  Lacking  in 
clearness  and  beauty.  The  quantity  and  rapidity  of  his 
work  seriously  affected  its  literary  quality.  Lack  of  con- 
structive power.  His  discursiveness  and  occasional  tedious- 
ness.  His  narrowness  and  prejudice.  His  didactic  inten- 
tion.    His  limitations  in  the  portrayal  of  life  and  character. 

His  tremendous  intensity  and  energy.  His  vivid  concep- 
tion of  scenes,  situations  and  events.  His  rapidity  of 
movement.  His  great  fulness  of  exciting  details.  Unfailing 
interest  of  his  story.      Purity  and  healthiness  of  his  tone. 

General  estimate 

One  of  the  world's  great  story-tellers.  First  American 
novelist  of  international  reputation.  Still  read  and  admired 
by  great  masses  of  the  people.  His  failure  in  writing  the 
novel  of  purpose:  his  controversial  and  didactic  novels  poor 
and  uninteresting.  Preeminently  successful  within  a  narrow 
range:  unsurpassed  as  the  novelist  of  the  woods  and  of  the 
sea;  as  the  novelist  of  bold  action  and  exciting  adventure. 
The  Spy,  a  few  of  his  sea  stories,  and  the  Leatherstocking 
tales  among  the  great  romantic  novels  of  the  world:  the  rest 
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of  his  work  comparatively  unimportant.  A  master  within 
his  narrow  field.  Holds  a  real  and  secure  place,  though  not 
the  highest,  among  the  great  novelists. 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Give  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Pathfinder. 

2  What  are  Cooper's  powers  and  limitations  as  a  creator 
of  character  ? 

3  What  elements  give  to  his  novels  their  real  interest  and 
power } 

Lecture  8 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

Hawthorne  more  than  a  novelist.  A  great  man  of  letters. 
The  poetic  nature  of  his  genius :  lacking  in  the  gift  of 
poetic  form.  His  mastery  of  English  prose  style  :  one  of 
the  greatest  of  prose  writers.  His  short  tales ;  his  descrip- 
tive sketches ;  his  miscellaneous  prose  writings.  Probably 
the  greatest  artistic  genius  that  America  has  produced. 

His  art  as  a  novelist 

His  power  as  a  narrator:  fascinates  by  the  mingled  sim- 
plicity and  subtlety  of  his  story;  narrative  interest  not, 
however,  supreme  in  his  novels.  The  plots  somewhat  loose 
in  construction,  but  not  complicated,  inconsistent  or  desul- 
tory. Essential  unity  of  his  narratives  :  his  central  purpose 
well-defined.  The  originality  and  interest  of  his  details. 
Comparatively  little  of  intense  action. 
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His  characters  shadowy,  but  yet  intensely  human;  their 
comparative  remoteness  from  real  life.  Psychologic  analysis 
of  moods  and  motives.  Creates  weird  and  fantastic  shapes. 
Originality  and  power  of  his  conceptions.  Their  signifi- 
cance as  human  types.  Portrays  women  better  than  men; 
delicate  and  refined  better  than  active  and  robust  characters. 
Succeeds  in  reflecting  human  life  better  than  in  portraying 
vivid  personalities.  His  treatment  of  life  philosophic  and 
poetic  rather  than  realistic.  Reflects  best  the  life  of  New 
England  puritanism.  Vividness  of  his  local  coloring : 
through  the  local,  he  reaches  the  national  and  universal. 
Deals  with  strange  and  morbid  phases  of  life;  his  treatment 
of  these  more  objective  than  is  commonly  supposed.  His 
handling  of  life  essentially  pure,  healthful  and  true. 

His  great  powers  of  description  :  exercised  on  the  most 
subtle  and  spiritual  objects.  His  vivid  and  fascinating  pic- 
tures. Interest  of  his  dramatic  scenes  and  situations. 
Mingled  strength  and  delicacy  of  his  portrayals. 

His  imagination 

Its  essentially  poetic  character  :  directed  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  beautiful  conceptions.  Its  subtle  and  ethereal  na- 
ture. Its  lightness  and  sportiveness.  Creates  a  dream 
world,  dusky  and  remote.  Mingling  of  imagination  and 
fancy ;  his  work  essentially  imaginative  but  a  delicate  fancy 
plays  continually  on  the  surface.  How  this  adds  to  the 
fascinating  charm  of  his  creations.  Mingling  of  subjective 
and  objective  in  his  conceptions.  The  symbolic  and  alle- 
goric character  of  his  imaginative  work ;  his  novels  super- 
ficially interesting,  but  also  profoundly  significant.  Lack  of 
realistic  quality.  Comparatively  small  real  basis  for  his 
ideal  forms;  his  conceptions  created  out  of  thin  air.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  vivid,  distinct,  impressive  and  spiritually 
true. 

Ethic  element  in  his  novels 

Informed  by  a  profound  moral  purpose;  not  narrow  and 
didactic,  but  in  harmony  with  art  and  with  life.     He  deals 
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preeminently  with  man's  conscience  and  with  the  great 
problems  of  his  being;  these  dealt  with  creatively  and  ob- 
jectively. How  his  puritanism  determines  his  ethic  pur- 
pose; this  puritanism  not  narrow  and  bigoted  but  tempered 
by  his  modern  spirit  and  his  artistic  genius;  puritanism  and 
literature.  His  conception  of  moral  law  austere  and  inex- 
orable, but  applied  with  all  tenderness  and  charity;  lays 
stress  on  the  motive  rather  than  on  the  deed.  Pure  and 
elevating  influence  of  his  work.  Dwells  on  sin  only  to 
assert  the  eternal  necessity  of  righteousness. 

Subjects  and  methods 

Author  of  four  complete  novels,  three  of  which  are  Ameri- 
can. Deals  principally  with  the  puritan  life  of  early  New 
England.  Even  where  the  actual  scenes  and  events  are  of 
later  date,  the  puritan  element  is  prominent.  In  the  Mar- 
ble faun,  he  takes  a  wider  range,  and  brings  into  his  picture 
a  contrast  between  puritan  life,  Italian  life  and  a  life  natural 
and  sensuous.  After  all,  the  particular  and  local  theme  is 
unimportant ;  the  great  theme  of  all  his  work  is  the  human 
soul,  the  human  conscience. 

His  treatment  romantic,  not  so  much  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  narrative  over  characterization  as  in  the  extreme 
idealization  of  the  subject.  Under  his  touch  everything 
becomes  remote,  shadowy,  dreamlike.  His  treatment  psy- 
chologic and  analytic :  he  lays  bare  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul. 

General  estimate 

One  of  the  great  novelists  of  the  world.  His  genius  pe- 
culiar and  distinct.  His  name  a  synonym  for  something 
new,  original  and  unique  in  literature.  His  work  unsur- 
passed for  exquisite  beauty  of  conception  and  of  form. 
Union  of  masculine  power  with  refined  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy.    Above  all,  a  great  artist. 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Discuss  the  ethical  purpose  of  the  Scarlet  letter. 

2  Describe  the  character  of  little  Pearl   in  the   Scarlet 
letter. 

3  What    are  the  characteristic   features   of    Hawthorne's 
genius  as  a  novelist .? 


Lecture  9 

CONTEMPORARY    FICTION 

Great  number  of  novelists,  and  immense  quantity  of  work 
produced.  Perhaps  no  novels  or  novelists  of  the  first  rank, 
but  many  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Impossible  to  consider 
individual  writers  or  works,  even  those  of  most  importance. 
Our  present  purpose  a  study  of  movements  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  period  ;  these  illustrated  by  individual  works  and 
authors. 

Realistic  movement 

Began  with  the  birth  of  the  novel  in  the  i8th  century; 
obscured  by  the  romantic  movement  under  Scott  ;  revived 
with  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot ;  emphasized  by  later 
writers ;  carried  to  an  extreme  specially  by  the  French 
novelists.  Relies  largely  on  observation  and  on  critical  study 
of  life.  Minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  character,  scenes, 
situations,  etc.     Insists    on  the    novelist's  right  to    portray 
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whatever  life  presents.  Occasionally  degenerates  into  a 
study  of  social  disease  or  of  human  depravity.  Compara- 
tive purity  of  English  realistic  fiction.  Its  development  in 
America  more  full  and  characteristic,  though  not  less  pure, 
than  in  England.    Black,  Meredith,  Cable,  Howells,  James. 

Romantic  movement 

The  age  on  the  whole  realistic.  Romantic  movement 
subordinate,  but  nevertheless  real  and  vital.  Gives  evidence 
of  the  permanent  power  of  the  romantic  element  in  litera- 
ture. Extremely  romantic  character  of  some  contemporary 
work:  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  realism.  Romantic 
novels  of  the  age  the  result  of  impulse  rather  than  of  theory; 
represent  the  creative  instinct  rather  than  the  current  fash- 
ion; not  as  a  rule  of  highest  literary  value,  because  working 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  Better  romantic  work  in 
England  than  in  America;  a  few  works  of  high  merit. 
Blackmore,  Stevenson,  Crawford,  Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  novel  of  purpose 

The  age  concerned  chiefly  with  truth.  The  novel  lends 
itself  easily  to  a  didactic  purpose.  Influence  of  Dickens  in 
this  direction.  Extent  to  which  his  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Novels  of  social  theory,  of  political  reform,  of 
theologic  controversy.  Influence  of  these  on  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  age;  on  the  character  and  development  of 
the  novel.  Their  value  as  works  of  art:  relation  of  the 
novel  of  purpose  to  literary  creation.  Not  written  by  the 
leading  writers  of  the  period  ;  the  work,  however,  of  novel- 
ists of  real  position  and  power.  Scarcely  any  work  of  the 
first  order  in  this  class. 

Characteristic  subjects  and  methods 

Subjects  mostly  drawn  from  study  of  actual  life.  Gen- 
erally serious,  even  when  not  didactic;  humorous  element 
comparatively  small,  though  by  no  means  lacking.  Ten- 
dency to  specialization:  work  comparatively  superficial  and 
local;  local  tendency  specially  marked  in  America.     Failure 
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to  reach  through  the  local  to  the  universal.  American 
novels  distinctive  but  not  national.  Study  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  commonplace.  Portrayal  of  peculiar  and  transient 
phases  of  life  and  character.  Interest  in  mental,  moral  and 
physical  disease:  psychologic,  ethic  and  pathologic  novels. 
Minute  and  painstaking  observation  and  analysis;  restriction 
on  the  use  of  creative  imagination.  Literary  excellence  of 
most  contemporary  novels:  skill  in  conception  and  construc- 
tion; comparative  slightness  of  the  plot;  fine  finish  of  the 
style.  Greater  compactness  and  condensation  of  later 
novels:  less  of  the  subjective  element;  discursiveness  and 
prolixity  of  earlier  works. 

General  characteristics 

The  period  has  less  of  great  creative  genius  in  prose  fic- 
tion, but  is  notable  for  the  high  average  of  fine  literary  exe- 
cution; less  of  imagination  and  insight,  more  of  technic 
skill  and  power  of  observation.  The  average  merit  of 
novels  very  high,  but  no  great  and  masterful  genius.  Most 
works  strongly  realistic  or  strongly  romantic ;  tendency  to- 
ward a  type  of  novel  which  shall  combine  the  great  qualities 
of  both  without  an  incongruous  mixture  of  types.  Vast 
influence  of  the  novel :  extent  to  which  it  is  read  ;  its  popu- 
lar and  representative  character  ;  its  relation  to  literature 
and  to  life.  It  still  maintains  its  position  as  the  great  liter- 
ary type  of  the  age.  Vitality  of  the  literary  movement 
represented  by  the  novel :  gives  promise  of  a  high  quality 
of  work  in  the  future. 
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Topics  for  papers 

1  Give  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  some  novel  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  list. 

2  Discuss  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  genius  of 
some  novelist  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list. 

3  What  stage  in  the  development  of  the  novel  is  marked 
by  the  present  period  ? 


Lecture  10 
THE  NOVEL  AS  A  WORK  OF  LITERARY  ART 

Essential  elements  of  the  novel 

Narration:  invention  and  handling  of  events;  incidents, 
situations,  etc.;  construction  of  the  plot;  problem  of 
movement;  artistic  purposg  as  a  unifying  force.  Char- 
acterization :  objectivity  and  originality  of  conception; 
variety  and  distinctness  of  personality ;  types  in  individuals; 
truth  to  nature;  various  methods  of  portrayal.  The  picture 
of  life:  involves  relations  of  characters;  restriction  and 
localization  of  the  portrayal;  problem  of  unity  and  of  com- 
prehensiveness; the  local  as  a  type  of  the  universal.  Descrip- 
tion: its  value  and  effectiveness  as  an  accessory  of  narration; 
its  various  offices. 

Kinds  of  novels 

Traditional  classifications  :  practically  serviceable,  but  not 
scientific  or  mutually  exclusive.  Historical  novels ;  ethic 
novels;  psychologic  novels;  novels  of  life  and  manners; 
didactic  novels ;  satiric  novels ;  novels  of  adventure;  novels 
of  definite  purpose,  etc.  The  three  great  types  of  novel: 
romantic,  realistic  and  idealistic.  Two  bases  of  distinction: 
emphasis  on  the  liberties  or  limitations  of  fiction;  relative 
importance  of  plot  and  character;  these  two  methods  of 
distinction  are  in  practical  agreement  with  each  other. 
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Romantic  type 

Its  subjects:  usually  remote  from  ordinary  life;  scenes  and 
events  often  distant  in  place  or  time  ;  importance  of  the 
historical  field  in  romantic  fiction.  Its  methods:  emphasizes 
the  liberties  of  fiction  and  gives  free  play  to  the  imagination; 
seeks  interest  in  the  action  rather  than  careful  analysis  or 
close  study  of  life;  concerns  itself  little  with  definite  pur- 
pose; deals  with  the  outward  and  tangible  rather  than  with 
inward  conditions  and  motives.  The  plot,  as  compared 
with  the  characters,  more  prominent  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  novel:  characters  comparatively  vague  and  shadowy, 
though  still  human  and  natural.  The  romantic  novel  and 
the  romance.     Typical  romantic  novels  and  novelists. 

Realistic  type 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  romantic.  Theory 
of  realism  is  that  the  novel  should  be  a  reflection  of  life 
as  it  actually  is  :  realism  false  and  true.  Necessary  limita- 
tions of  realism.  Realistic  subjects :  usually  based  on 
ordinary  life;  usually  drawn  from  contemporary  society  ; 
frequently  concerned  with  the  familiar  and  the  common- 
place;  largely  the  result  of  observation.  Realistic  method: 
emphasizes  the  limitations  rather  than  the  liberties  of  fiction 
and  tends  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  imagination ;  seeks  the 
ends  of  truth  rather  than  of  beauty  or  delight ;  studies  life 
carefully  and  endeavors  to  portray  it  with  fidelity ;  super- 
ficial realism  deals  chiefly  with  the  external;  the  deeper  and 
truer  realism  seeks  by  means  of  spiritual  insight  to  under- 
stand and  to  portray  the  soul.  Characters  decidedly  more 
prominent  than  plot  :  plot  often  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Dangers  of  realism.  Truth  and  value  of  realism.  Typical 
realistic  novels  and  novelists. 

Idealistic  type 

All  novels  in  a  certain  sense  idealistic  :  the  term  here 
used  to  denote  a  type  of  fiction  between  the  two  extremes 
of  realism  and  romanticism  ;  nature  and  results  of  ideal- 
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ization.  Subjects  :  for  the  most  part  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  realistic  novel ;  almost  invariably  based  on  real 
life,  though  tending  to  seek  its  more  extraordinary  phases. 
Method  :  similar  to  that  of  the  romantic  novel;  more  often 
involves  definite  purpose.  The  idealistic  novel,  then,  a  ro- 
mantic treatment  of  realistic  subject;  does  not  specially 
emphasize  either  the  liberties  or  the  limitations  of  fiction  ; 
does  not  give  undue  prominence  to  either  plot  or  characters. 
Critical  objections  to  this  kind  of  fiction  :  their  validity. 
Typical  idealistic  novels  and  novelists. 

Comparison  of  the  three  types 

Their  relative  literary  value.  Each  has  a  distinct  and 
well-recognized  place  in  literature.  Great  examples  of  each 
class  in  English  literature.  Probably  the  highest  artistic 
success  in  England  reached  by  novelists  of  the  more  mode- 
rate and  profoundly  realistic  type,  George  Eliot  and  Thacke- 
ray. Probably  the  highest  success  in  America  reached  by 
novelists  of  the  more  moderate  romantic  type,  Hawthorne. 
Greatest  contemporary  novelists  belong  to  the  realistic 
school.  The  nature  of  the  novel  as  determined  by  the 
true  objects  of  art. 
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novels. 
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reasons  for  your  opinion. 
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